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FACTS FROM THE FIELDS.—THE DEPOPULATING 
POLICY. 


By Wii11am Howirt. 


Extension oF THE EnGiish MANUFACTURING SysTEM, 
BY WHICH MEN ARE WORKED UP INTO MALEFACTORS. 


Tue Metprum FaAmIty. 
(Continued from page 263.) 


Within a week from this time these two outcasts from 
society had inflicted evils upon it of the most terrible 
kind. They had made a round in Wiltshire and 
Hampshire, and had not only fired the ricks of five dif- 
ferent farms, but consumed extensive covers of game, 
and young plantations. The owners of these had done 
no personal evil to them; for the most part their pro- 
perty was insured, and the loss fell on others, but it was 
all as one to the perpetrators—they did it on principle 
—the principle of revenge, and of striking what they 
called a salutary terror into those who oppressed the la- 
bouring classes. 

We do not hesitate at once to denounce such outrages 
as these, and their perpetrators as diabolical, So they 
are, but perhaps those who utter these denunciations 
the most promptly, are perhaps the last to suspect that 
they themselves participate in the guilt of them, Every 
one who contributes to these results, is of course, 
guilty. And who do contribute to these results? They 
only who perpetrate them? No! The perpetrators 
are the immediate instruments ; but they are incited to 
it, by revenge. Who provokes that revenge? The per- 
petrators are roused by a sense of injustice,—who in- 
flicts that injustice ? deer one who causes, or sanc- 
tions, or permits by his apathy, the origination, and the 
continuance of a condition of things in which the til- 
lers of the soil, and the industrious artizan are de- 
frauded of the rightful dues of their labour and driven 
by desperation to acts of atrocity. Where luxury and 
wealth live in i¢y indifference, in the midst of millions 
crushed to the earth by unrequited labour, by starva- 
tion, disease, and death, the principles of all right are 
confounded ; malignant passions take the place of the 
affections; God and religion vanish from the exaspe- 
rated and benighted mind, and violence becomes the natu- 
ral language of the oppressed, Thousandsin such a state 
endure patiently sufferings most incredible, They see 
plenty flowing like a river to the few, and famine con- 
suming them and theirs, The cries of their children 
for bread are in their ears ; their wives and infants sink 
into consumption and early graves—and they yet endure 
—but the more fiery and resentful arise, and become 
the scourges of that society which presents so unnatu- 
ral and abhorrent a condition of things. 

As has been recently said in this Journal by an official 
whose duty compels him to see the actual position of 
the rural classes,— We sleep on the edge of a vol- 
cano.”” What God or power of God shall arouse us? 

And yet the most desperate of those, driven by the 
false and cruel perversion of the social system to out- 
rage—have been originally amongst the most peaceful, 
and sometimes virtuous of our humble neighbours. In 
the hearts of these two incendiaries there yet lived 
sparks of the divine. 

Returning from their expedition of destruction ; with 
a hue and cry after them; with the reward of thou- 
sands set upon their heads, and shrinking from the light 
of day, they concealed themselves in a wood near an 
obscure village, not far from the scene of the great 
agricultural meeting. Pressed by hunger they ap- 
proached the village in the dusk of evening to obtain 
some bread. The first houses which they reached were 
arow of tenements of only one story, in a damp and 
cheerless lane. Everything about them bespoke the ut- 


most poverty. A thick belt of trees shut out their view 
from the fields, and heaps of ashes and pestiferous de- 
posits in front of them, proclaimed the absence of all 
proper conveniences of life. They were the houses of 
agricultural labourers. Asis too often the case, these 
were not built by the landed proprietor, but were left to 
the speculation of the village carpenter or bricklayer, 
who erected them of refuse materials, and at a charge 
for rental returning more than cent. per cent. 

In the first of these miserable hovels in which they 
saw a light, they observed a woman sitting by the 
blaze of a few sticks as in a state of deep dejection. 
They ventured to enter here, hoping to induce the wo- 
man by a small fee to proceed to the baker’s and pur- 
chase them some bread. Butthe moment they entered 
the cottage a foetid odour struck upon their senses, and 
the next moment they observed a body lying in death. It 
was that of a boy of about twelve years of age, and the 
story of the mother filled their bosoms with horror and 
indignation, The child, she said, had been run over by 
the cavalry at the meeting—had suffered days of agony, 
and at length had died. He had now been dead a week. 
Decay had made dreadful progress, and yet they had no 
means to bury him. They had applied to the parish, 
but were refused all help, because the father was in 
employ! He earned seven shillings a week on a dis- 
tant farm, They had implored the aid of the farmers 
for the purchase of a coffin. It had been refused. They 
had applied to the clergyman, he replied that his busi- 
ness was to bury coffins, not to give them to the disaf- 
fected. There lay the corpse of the poor child in their 
only room, and near it gasped a girl of seven, in fever, 
the consequence of breathing this pestiferous atmos- 
phere. The poor woman was bowed down with despair, 
and the husband was at this moment seeking for some 
benevolent person who would enable them to bury their 
dead out of their sight. * 

“But who shall help us?” said the poor woman, 
‘several of our neighbours have been sold up under ex- 
ecutions, and there is nothing here but stark staring 
poverty.” 

The two incendiaries stood thunderstruck. They who 
had destroyed the property of strangers without remorse, 
were confounded at this human misery. 

‘* Heaven and earth!” exclaimed Meldrum, ‘tis there 
then no longer any feeling, any pretence to it in 
mankind? Do they kill, and refuse to bury? Do they 
let the innocent child rot in the presence of the parent? 
Horrible barbarians! detestable cruelty! But this must 
not be!” 

The two felons resolved to do what not a pretended 
Christian could be found todo. The outcasts and the 
abhorred of all the orderly and orthodox, were the only 
ones who had any sense of the most solemn mortal 
duties. They set at defiance their own danger; and 
guided by the unhappy woman, they proceeded toa 
little draper’s, and purchased a packing case of sufficient 
length. In this ng 5 deposited the putrescent child; and 
again guided by the weeping mother, they procured a 
ladder, and scaling the wall of the locked-up church- 
yard, they dug a grave, and by lantern-light buried the 
poor unoffending child that had found ne pity from the 
wealthy and the comfortable. What must have been 
the religion which had been for ages preached in that 
church, which had produced no better fruits? Certainly 
it could not be the religion of Christ. 

As the coffin lay in the bottom of the grave before they 
began to shovel in the earth—Bates said to Meldrum,— 

“Meldrum, you are a sort of a parson—finish the 
job well by saying a service over the poor thing!” 

“Nay! nay! not so,” said Meldrum. ‘TI can not 
I cannot indeed !” 





* For a similar fact, see a recent number of The Times. 
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** Nonsense man! Say ashort one—dont bury the 
poor child like a dog.” 

Meldrum stood for a moment silent. A spasm 
seemed to pass over his features—and casting a look up 
into the dark sky he ejaculated in a deep, hollow voice, 

“God !—if there be a God—hear us! Let the soul 
of this poor child—if souls there be—find that in hea- 
ven, which no longer exists on earth—mercy, and peace, 
and love! Earth! that receivest the child to thy bosom, 
be his second mother—and let him sleep soundly, where 
no ruthless horseman can crush him; where no proud 
professor of an humble creed can spurn his agonies and 
his prayers. Receive us too, O Earth! Earth ! for in thy 
bosom there is rest, though on thy surface there re- 
mains no longer anything but hearts of the nether 
mill-stone, and the cant of sanctity which has no pity. 
Let the day of thy final doom come—for the villain 
and the malefactor are the only ones left in whom there 
is a spark of nature. If the wicked are become the 
best that thou hast to boast—what can purge their 
vileness but the last devouring flame. Amen. 

The affrighted mother shrunk from the side of the 
speaker, though he had laid her child in the earth which 
all others had refused him, and even Bates as he began 
to shovel in the earth, muttered between his teeth,— 
“Devil take sucha service as that! Why Meldrum, 
you are mad!” 

Meldrum made no reply, but shovelling in the earih 
with all his might—they clapped on the crowning turf, 
and the three hastened over the wall, and quitting the 
poor woman at her door, the two retreated into the dark- 
ness without further thought of the loaf which had 
brought them thither. 

The two incendiaries walked through the dark night 
in silence. At length they approached another village, 
and into this Bates volunteered to enter and procure 
some bread. Meldrum remained leaning on a gate. For 
about half an hour he continued awaiting his return, 
when he heard him come with hurried steps, and, bid- 
ding him ‘‘come along,” in a strange whisper, he hur- 


| 
| ried on down the lane in which they were, till they 
1 


reached an open hill at some distance. Here Bates 
| threw himself down in a hollow, and producing a loaf 
| and some cheese from his handkerchief which he had 


|| carried under his arm, and a bottle of beer from his coat 





pocket, he put the bottle to his mouth, took a deep 
draught, and handing it to Meldrum, said,— 

**Do you know, Meldrum, where you are ?” 

‘No, how the devil should I?’’, 

‘Why then I can tell you, we are where we must not 
be staying long. The village there is Scrimton. I would 
not let you go into it lest you might be known, and it is 
well. The land sharks, or the raw lobsters, if you will, 
are abroad there. Button is off to America. He was 
obliged to make a quick exit for his taking the chair at 
the meeting. Hi. widow, wife I mean, curses you as the 
cause of it, and the troubles; the child killed—that 
we’ve just buried—hallaxed about, before the justices, 
and the like, and all the farmers and gentlemen being as 
sore as baited bears, and turning off every poor devil 
they can.” 

Meldrr.m groaned. 

‘Well, never groan at that my man—these things 
must be, before we can rouse them. There, eat some 
bread and cheese, and let us be going, for it’s not safe 
here, I can tell you.” 

The two ate up their provision, for it was the only 
thing they had had for two days—Bates whirled the 
bottle through the darkness, as far as his strength would 
let him send it, and starting to their feet, they hastened 
down between the hills, directing their steps for Twigg’s- 
= and the safe shelter of the roof of Captain 

rick, 

After walking on for upwards of an hour, they found 
themselves on the edge of a low, marshy sort of moor, 
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and were in the act of crossing a style, when the cry of 
a curlew struck on their ear a little in advance of them. 
Bates started—and remained with one leg on each side 
of the style, as he returned the cry witha perfectness 
of imitation which surprised Meldrum. This was fol- 
lowed by the short crow of a pheasant, and Bates ad- 
vancing with cautious steps, followed by Meldrum in 
wondering silence, they soon saw a man standing in the 
middle of the narrow path on which they had to ad- 
vance—“‘Bates!”? “ Arpthorp !’’ These words of hail 
were scarcely given and returned, when Meldrum per- 
ceived that the person before them was no other than 
the trusty hostler of Captain Crick. 

“* What’s up?” inquired Bates, “for there’s some- 
thing, or you had not been here.” 

‘*There’s that up,’ said Arpthorp, “ that you must 
cut, and keep clear of Twigg’s-Houses. The governor 
has been on the look out for you these three or four 
nights, and I’ve had to cool my toes on your account 
in more places than one. To-day he’d a notion you’d 
be coming this way. Well, a word with you by yourself.”’ 

The two went to some distance up the hill, and Mel- 
drum could hear them in earnest conversation, of which 
he could catch nothing but sundry oaths. It was plain, 
however, that they discussed matters of no little mo- 
ment, at length, Bates came back alone. 

‘“‘Back’s the word Meldrum! We must make for 
safe quarters if they can be found—for we are smoked. 
There’s a devil of a hue and ery after us for the rick- 
burnings. Crick wont have us come within a score 
miles of him if he can help it. I’m off on business for 
him down to Plymouth—and you'd better get into Lon- 
don for a while, and hide in the thickest place you can 
find. Change your clothes, my boy, too, mind that, 
and you can hear of me by a note—you can write to 
Crick’s any time—only have a care what you say—only 
ask, ‘‘ where’s the wool lodged ?”? and wherever Crick 
says, there Tam. If I can’t rejoin you I shall, may 
be, be able to tell you where you can join me in some 
other part of the country. Good-bye!” 

The two friends, shall we call them? No, there can 
be no friendship between the wicked; by what ever 
means they may have been driven into their wickedness. 
Others may have been the operating causes of their des- 
truction of moral principle, but they are the subjects 
operated upon. They are become depraved, and that 
selfishness which is too strong in all human nature — 
even in the best—which hides itself cunningly even in 
the righteous and religious bosom—which assumes a 
thousand forms, and is fertile in excuses to deny its 
own existence—which prevails monstrously in hearts 
that profess much, and feel little, except their own de- 
sire of self indulgence—which puts on the garb of holi- 
ness as a monk puts on his cowl, and feigns, and half 
believes its own feigning, of purity, correctness, ortho- 
doxy, maintenance of public order, decorum, and—yes 
—patriotism, piety, and benevolence—that selfishness, 
which stretched its victorious reign from Adam to Moses, 
and from Moses to the present day of wealthy saints and 
philanthropists, thanking God most meekly for his good- 
ness to them, while their brothers and sisters in mil- 
lions perish of destitution around them,—that selfishness 
in the heart of the confirmed villain, throws off its 
disguises, and is at once more honest and more des- 
perate. 

The two scoundrel incendiaries—the men already 
worked up from plodding and simple countrymen into 
malefactors—parted. They hoped to meet again—for 
what? “To commit more crimes —to indulge still 
more their revenge on society—even while they still 
flattered themselves that they ditl God service by rous- 
ing the poor against their oppressors. Bates disap- 
peared through the dark, and Meldrum with some dodg- 
ing made his way once more to Reading. Bates had 
told him to plunge into the great wilderness of London 
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for safety—to hide himself in the densest underwood of 
its indigent myriads, but Meldrum had never been in 
the huge metropolis, and he had a sort of dread of it. 
He considered himself unqualified to make his way 
there, where he had always heard that rascality re- 
ceived the highest finish of education in the great school 
of streets and crowds. He had a well-founded notion 
that at his time of life he was not likely to acquire 
that adroitness which those put to this famous school by 
the step-mother Necessity, in their earliest years are 
possessed of, and that to play out the game of life’s 
chess against city police, was a different thing to skulk- 
ing in woods, and under hedges, putting a wire neck- 
lace round an unlucky hare, or thrusting a lucifer into 
a rick. 

For these weighty reasons Meldrum lingered in a 
wretched hiding hole in one of the lowest alleys of Read- 
ing. He avoided as much as possible day-light, and the 
eyes of men. He hada few shillings which Bates had given 
him at parting, but these soon wasted away, and poverty 
stared him in the face. There is no such despot as the 
keeper of a lodging-house. The laws of the Medes 
and Persians were nothing to his laws. Death himself 
is not more inexorable, it is pay or turn out. Meldrum 
saw that the latter alternative was approaching, and yet 
he lingered. He starved himself to eke out his few 
remaining shillings, and stole out at night when it was 
thoroughly dark to range into the country, and see whe- 
ther he could not snickle a hare, rob a potatoe pit, or 
at least, gather some turnips to boil. But the winter was 
now set in with merciless fierceness. Hehad to gather the 
few turnips that he could secure from those which had 
been pulled from the frosty ground during the day for 
the flocks, and which by the time he reached the 
field, were half eaten. The wind swept through him 
with frosty rigour—shaking his very bones within him, 
for his clothes were every day getting more thin, and 
dilapidated, and his internal clothing—that of his sto- 
mach—was equally deficient. With hunger and anx- 
iety upon him, he began to brood over desperate thoughts. 
Hares, potatoes, and turnips, were not likely to satisfy 
him long. ‘The prospect of having soon no sheltering 
roof, even such as he had now, without fire, and with few 
articles of covering at night—and no home but this 
bleak, freezing, and nocturnal world in which he ranged 
to and fro, made him grow desperate. He had written 
to Captain Crick, hoping to hear something of Bates, 
and clinging to the hope of going off to him, though in 
some very distant place—but the answer which came 
was as short and cutting as any human style could pos- 
sibly arrive at! ‘‘The wool is lodged in Derby ware- 
house, and will be soon exported. Writeno more here, 
we have no further dealings in your line.” 

There was no name signed—Meldrum knew that it 
was not safe—the wool in Derby warehouse, and about 
to be exported! Bates in Derby gaol and going to be 
transported! That was a death-blow to his last hope. 
His last shilling was in his pocket, to-morrow it must 
hop into that of his landlord. A pressure was on his 
soul like tons of lead; every nerve and sinew in his 
body seemed stretched as on a rack, devils seemed tug- 
ging at every one of them. There was an agony, black, 
terrible, and demoniac in his heart and in every limb. 
He stole forth at night, and took his way mechanically to- 
wards his own village. Beecup and the farm where he had 
worked so many years seemed to draw him even when 
he was not thinking of them, but of some deadly ter- 
mination to his misery. Many such presented them- 
selves to his racked and lacerated brain; but he decided 
on none—such choice is not easily made—it requires the 
last turn of the rack of mental torture, and then it is | 
snatched, not chosen. i 

Awaking out of a dream of horrors, as it seemed, the | 
unhappy wretch found himself standing on the old 
green, and before the very house where he had passed | 


so many happy and innocent, ay, virtuous years. The 
moon had risen, and shone with a light almost of day 
on the pure, silent, and glittering expanse of snow which 
covered everything. There was not a living thing 
abroad. The sound of a dog’s bark, and the crow of a 
cock, came ever and anon from the distant farms, but 
all besides was profoundly still, and brilliant. The full 
stream of moonlight played on the cottage front, and 
lit up every piece of framed timber, and every brick. 
The snow lay thick on the thatch, and the long icicles 
hung sparkling like the lustres of a chandelier from the 
eaves. Every pane of glass, and every corner and bush 
of the garden—the great square stone by the door, and 
the dry stalks of the last year’s house-leek, on the ridge 
of the house, all were distinct as at noon, and fell on Mel- 
drum’s soul with much the same sensation, as if a red 
hot iron was passed through his vitals. The long his- 
tory of the past went across his mind with the fleetness 
and the devastating violence of a hurricane through the 
desert. His wife, his children, his Methodist friends 
and his leadership; the new system of the new land- 
lord—this depopulating system—and what had since fol- 
lowed. Satan himself when pondering on his fall from 
heaven, did not experience worse pangs nor feel more 
utterly damned. 

At the first moment Meldrum half started at the open 
brightness, and feared lest he might be seen, but the 
next moment a spirit of defiance to men and fate seized 
him. Any one seeing him stand before that cottage, 
which stood in the brilliant light, as shut up and silent 
as if it slept as well as its inhabitants, would have re- 
garded him as some felon of the most malignant stamp, 
meditating some horrible deed. 

And they would not have been far wrong—but against 
that house or its inmates he planned, meditated nothing. 
He cast a fierce glance to where the hall stood in the 
front of its noble woods on the neighbouring uplands, 
the moonlight blazing on its white proud front, and at 
the thought that there lay in luxury and earth’s fulness 
of good, the man that had made him what he was, he 
stalked on, and at every step a more misanthropic gall 
gathered into his heart. The time he felt was come for 
some desperate deed. He was returning to his lodgings 
ravenous with hunger, but without hope of even a crust 
of bread, and the one shilling in his pocket must be 
paid, and then—! But why should he return at all ? 
Why not spend that shilling for food, and seek fresh 
quarters for the next night? As these thoughts went 
through his mind he came within view of a genteel cot- 
tage which he used daily to pass on his way from the 
town to the farm. It was one which turned its back 
upon the road, and had attached to it a garden, of which 
the hedge also ran along the road side. 

Sudden ideas flashed into the malefactor’sheart. He 
stood still and gazed on that house as he had gazed on 
his own. In this cottage lived an old lady, a widow, 
a woman of genteel station and habits but of small pro- 
perty. In this cottage, five miles from the town, she 
and her husband, in his life-time, used to spend the sum- 
mers; since his death, she had lived here altogether. 
Two nieces, and a maid servant constituted her family. 
Aman came every day to look after her pony and 
chaise, tend the garden, and clean knives and shoes. 
But he lived a quarter of a mile off, and generally com- 
pleted his duties ina morning. This house might have 
been once considered an exposed residence for ladies 
only, but in these days of quiet and police, there seemed 
no cause of fear. The old lady often boasted that she 
had never had so much as a cat killed, or a cabbage 





stolen. There was a black terrier, it is true chained in 
the garden near the house with a small cask laid on one 
side fora kennel, but this kennel was placed close 
within the hedge, and nothing could have been easier 
than forany designing persons to make acquaintance with 
the dog. Meldrum had already done this, without any 
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design, but having stopped frequently of summer morn- 
ings and evenings as he went by, to peep through the 
thinner places of the hedge at the flowers and the neat 
lawn, and sometimes at the ladies walking there, often 
merrily talking and laughing, and sometimes of a sum- 
mer evening seated out on the grass at their work, he 
had set himself to soothe the dog when he began to bark 
as he stopped. By degrees the acquaintance became 
thoroughly confirmed by the occasional use of soft 
caressing words from Meldrum and the toss of a dry 
crust over the hedge. 

It is a proverb that hungry dogs will eat dirty pud- 
ding, but it is equally true, that pampered dogs will 
eagerly eat a very wretched and unsavoury morsel amidst 
all their plenty, when they can get it from the most 
miserable beggar. Meldrum was long ago on such 
terms of intimacy with this dog, that instead of barking at 
his approach, he knew his very step, and coming round 
to the back of his kennel, would stand silently wagging 
his tail. 

But besides this dog, there was another object 
which had often attracted Meldrum’s attention, and that 
was thesmall window which looked out upon the road, and 
which, with a degree of carelessness which nothing but long 
security could have induced, had been more than once 
left at night with the shutter unclosed, after the room 
within had been lighted up. Meldrum’s curiosity had 
led him when this had occurred as he passed, to peep 
through the opening at the side of the blind, and view 
what was passing within. There he saw the lady and her 
nieces seated in their elegant room, at their tea, or reading 
and working, and appearing as happy as earth cauld make 
them. To Meldrum the contrast with his own wretched 
condition, and miserable lodgings in the town had not 
been wanting in bitterness. But one evening he had 
been much excited by seeing the old lady alone, occu- 
pied in what? In counting over a number of sover- 
eigns that appeared to Meldrum’s imagination a perfect 
mine of gold. He saw her pick up the coin, deposit 
it ina small drawer, and crossing the room, place this 
drawer in its proper location, a desk, which she closed, 
and locked, but to his surprise, did not take the key 
from. The old lady certainly did not seem a very sus- 
picious character, nor quite prudently careful, or she 
would have had this shutter early closed, and the key of 
the desk, not standing in the key-hole, but snug in her 
pocket. 

Meldrum’s curiosity, and other feelings were excited, 
and every time that he could get a peep through this 
window of an evening, he looked eagerly at the desk, 
and to his wonder saw the key, almost invariably stand- 
ing in the key-hole. 

This fact had generated many queer thoughts in his 
mind. He had pondered, and turned many things in 
his thoughts, and speculated on his acquaintance with 
tle dog, and other matters. But all this was long ago. 
By a singular chance, or rather by his having been with- 
dyawn from this road and occupied with engrossing af- 
fairs in distant places, he had entirely forgotten these 
things and thoughts. They now came upon him all at 
once, and with a strange force. They could not have 
come across him under more perilous circumstances, 
either for his own honesty, if he had any left, or for 
the property of the lady. He stood and gazed on the 
house,—he drew near to the place by the hedge where 
the dog’s kennel stood. If the dog was in it, it slept, 

for nothing moved, and Meldrum turned and walked 
onward towards the town, with his head declined as if 
in deep thought, and with quickened speed. As the 
road wound so as to be about to shut out the view of 
the house, he turned suddenly round, gave another look 
at the house, and then went on again. It was long after 
midnight. The moon, which had risen early in the 
evening, but under thick clouds and the obscurity of a 
heavy snow shower, was now setting, after a run of 











radiance through a most intensely blue and frosty sky 
—and it grew dark. This suited Meldrum, and under 
its shade, with the knowledge he had of the town and 
the rounds of the night-police, he managed to reach his 
wretched lodgings, for his last sleep there ?—no—rest 
there ?—no, for he had neither sleep nor rest; his mind 
was busy with a black temptation—he waited the pas- 
sing of the next day—and the evening of the next 
night, as a tiger waits inits jungle. 

The landlord came with his demand, Meldrum paid 
down his last shilling, and as the shades of night fell, 
he started forth, a man without a penny—without a 
home—but not without an object. 


(To be continued.) 
oe ee 
THE CHRONICLE OF A RAGGED RASCAL. 
By Epwarp Yovt. 
(Continued from p. 267.) 


Vi. 


No more that day, the Chaplain said; the next, 
He pondered much, for he was much perplexed; 
And in this vein, his meditation ran, 

Which certainly was strange for such a man. 

“ How is it that the stigma clings 
To nations, governments, and kings, 
Which is implied by the existence 
Of wretches, who have no subsistence ? 
Can it be possible that God has made,— 
O Heaven, is the error His ?— 
Too many men, and other than it is, 
Life against life arrayed, 
The world can never be, until the fall 
Of every nation, overwhelms us all?” 
He could not solve, although he brooded long, 
His doubt, nor this grave matter could determine ; 
** One fact is clear,—the king can do no wrong,” 
He said, and undertook next Sunday’s sermon. 
VII. 

Freed from confinement, to his former course, 
Despite the Chaplain’s sage advice, 

Proving his innate love of vice, 

Returned the ragged wretch, without remorse ; 
Plunged into sin, 

Dashed further in, 

Went headlong, scrawled,—he had been taught to 
write, 

Upon the pavement,—* I shall die to-night, 
Unless some friend, whose heart is good, 
Will give, that which I lack, some food.’ 

And flung him down, a spectacle terrific, 

Beside the scrawl, or rather hieroglyphic. 

He got a penny soon, and soon got two; 

“0!” said the rascal, chuckling, ‘‘ this will do.” 

Tenpence by noon, and when the stars shone forth, 

Just one and sevenpence the wretch was worth. 

“And why should I, a ragged rascal, work, 

When others (this the Muse will not reply to.) 

Only they rank as gentlemen, may shirk, 

Yet by their wits exist, the same as I do?” 

He asked himself this question, and replied, 

I think the argument was on his side. 


VIII. 


Resorting to this practice every day, 

But less successful, he achieved his way 

To manhood, when a sorry accident 

The ragged wretch again to prison sent. 

Not in experience, though in stature, grown, 
He thought another’s pocket was his own. 
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Again the Chaplain, and it was the same, 
To give advice and consolation came. 

‘“‘T know your features.” “Yes, and yours I know; 
We met before—’twas many years ago.” 

“T recollect, but you are not reclaimed,— 

And older grown,—0 are you not ashamed? 

Once you had ignorance and want to plead.” 

“* T wanted now,—at least I stood in need.” 

‘* To steal is wicked, and before I taught 

What you ought not to do, and what you ought.’ 
‘Tis true, but this advice you could not give, 
How such a ragged wretch as I, might live.” 

“ T said by work.” ‘By work! will any find 
Me work to do, who am to work inclin’d ?” 

‘“* But have you tried?’ ‘* I have, I went to one, 
‘ You ragged rascal,’ he exclaimed, ‘ begone.’ 

I sought another—‘ Such as you employ!’ 

He cried, in merriment, ‘I wish you joy; 

Go to the workhouse!’ And I went with speed, 
And urged my sorrow, but did not succeed.” 
‘Poor wretch, your fate is hard; I cannot blame ;— 
So reared, who knows?—I might have been the same; 
But still you must not steal.” ‘‘ And must not die, 
And cannot live,—O what a wretch am I!” 

** All is not right,” the Chaplain thought, “ but where 
The error is——” He hesitated there. 


Ix. 


Again restored,—O, what a restoration ! 
To freedom, in the country of the free,— 
As England, by the blockheads of the nation, 
Emphatically is proelaim’d to be: 
Our ragged rascal took his destin’d course, 
And went—of course he went—from bad to worse. 
Congenial spirits in the gaol he met, 
Who taught him lessons he could not forget. 
But not to dwell 
On schemes, which would exhaust a thief’s vocabulary, 
To illustrate, in technic phrase, 
And ina barglar’s dialect, 
(Ainsworth, you may consult, or Bulwer Lytton, 
And Dickens, or in case they have not hit on 
The proper terms, apply to the constabulary.) 
The Muse, who understands her duty well,— 
Though fallen upon disastrous days, 
When cash to recompense a Muse, 
Is scarce, and every one has fifty ways 
For spending, without thinking of a song,— 
Will not detain the reader long; 
But fitting brevity will use, 
And one or two examples will select. 
By aid of wax to take impressions 
Of locks, this was amongst the lessons ; 
And, into dwellings, how to break 
At night, and not a soul awake : 
When every door is barred moreover, 
And bells are watchful on the shutters. 
He hung upon the lesson, as a lover, 
Who hangs upon the words his mistress utters, 
Protesting she is all his life, 
And beats her, when she is his wedded wife. 


x. 


Upon the exploits of a robber’s hand, 
Prejudiced men have fixed a horrid brand. 
A man may kill his thousands, and renown 
Shall follow him, and laurel be his crown. 
A single murder shall consign the wretch 
To gaol, the judge, the scaffold, and Jack Ketch. 
The destiny of one is strangulation ; 

The other gains the plaudits of the nation. 
So, in a king, ’tis simply confiscation 

To steal a territory, but to thieve 

A purse is scandalous, as men believe; 
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But then, it is no error in a king 

To rob,—a king can do no moral wrong ; 

I grant the proposition somewhat strong, 

And hard of acceptation, but can bring 

The late Archbishop to espouse the cause 

Of kings, who cannot break the moral laws. * 
But whether the Archbishop reckoned 


END OF PART THE FIRST. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE FAIRIES IN NEW ENGLAND. t 
By J. G@. Wuirtter. 


where—buried, indeed, for the mad painter, Blake, saw 
the funeral of the last of the little people; and an irre- 
verent English bishop has sung their requiem. It never 
had much hold upon the Yankee mind—our supersti- 
tions being mostly of a grimmer and less poetical kind. 
The Irish Presbyterians, who settled in New Hampshire 


other strange matters, potatoes and fairies, but while the 
former took root and flourished among us, the latter died 
out, after lingering a few years, ina very melancholy 
and disconsolate way, doubtlessly looking regretfully 
back on their green turf dances, moonlight revels, and 
cheerful nestling around the shealing-fires of Ireland. 
The last that has been heard of them, was some forty or 
fifty years ago, in a tavern-house in S——, N. H. The 
landlord was a spiteful little man, whose sour, pinched 
look, was a standing libel upon the state of his larder. 
He made his house so uncomfortable by his moroseness 
that travellers even at nightfall pushed by the door, and 
drove to the nexttown. Teamsters and drovers, who, in 
those days, were apt to be very thirsty, learned, even be- 
fore temperance societies were thought of, to practice 
total abstinence on thatroad, andcracked their whips, and 
goaded on their teams, in full view of a most tempting 
array of bottles and glasses, from behind which the surl 

little landlord glared out upon them, with a look whic 

seemed expressive of all sorts of evil wishes, broken 
legs, overturned carriages, spavined horses, sprained 
oxen, unsavoury poultry, damaged butter,and bad mar- 
kets. And if, asa matter of necessity, to ‘‘ keep the cold 
out of his stomach,” occasionally a wayfarer stopped his 
team, and ventured to call for ‘* somethin’ warmin’,” the 
testy publican stirred up the beverage in such a spiteful 
way, that, on receiving it foaming from his hand, the 
poor customer was half afraid to open his mouth, lest 
the red-hot flip-iron should be plunged down his gullet. 

As a matter of course, poverty came upon the house 
and its tenants, like anarmed nan. Loose clapboards 
rattled in the wind; rags fluttered from the broken 
windows; within doors were tattered children and scanty 





* Howley, the late Archbishop of Canterbury, (sce The Times.) 
obtained the primacy, as a reward for advocating George the 
Fourth’s integrity in the House of Lords, during the trial of 
Queen Caroline, on the ground that a king can do no moral 
wrong. 

+ We extract the above article from Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
which is published at Philadelphia, and edited by Mrs. Hale, 
who is well known as a poetess of great beauty and sweetness. 
We have much pleasure in drawing the attention of our fair 
countrywomen to this excellent Magazine, especially as we see 
that Mr. John Chapman, Strand, is now the English publisher 
of it. It is an excellent specimen of American periodical lite- 
rature, including as its contributors some of the first names of 
America, and—a sufficient proof of its merit—commanding a 





circulation of 120,000 copies. 
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fire. The landlord’s wife was a stout, buxom woman, 
of Irish lineage, and what with scolding her husband, 
and liberally patronizing his bar in his absence, managed 
to keep, as she said, her ‘‘own heart whole,’’ although 
the same could scarcely be said of her children’s trow- 
sers, and her own frock of homespun. She confidently 
predicted that ‘‘a better day was coming,” being, in fact, 
the only thing hopeful about the premises. And it did 
come, sure enough. Not only all the regular travellers 
on the road made a point of stopping at the tavern, but 
guests from all the adjacent towns filled its long-deserted 
rooms. The secret of which was, that it had somehow 
got abroad that a company of fairies had taken up their 
abode in the hostelry, and daily held conversation with 
each other in the capacious parlour. I have heard those 
who at the time visited the tavern, say that it was lite- 
rally thronged for several weeks. Small, squeaking 
voices spoke in a sort of Yankee-Irish dialect, in the 
haunted room, to the astonishment and admiration of 
hundreds. The inn, of cotirse, was blessed by this fairy 
visitation ; the clap-boards ceased their racket, clear 
panes took the place of rags in the sashes, and the little 
till under the bar, grew daily heavy with coin. The 
magical influence extended even farther ; for it was ob- 
servable that the landlord wore 4 good-natured face, and 
that the landlady’s visits to the gin bottle were less and 
less frequent. But the thing could not, in the nature of 
the case, continue long. It was too late in the day, and 
on the wrong side of the water. As the novelty wore 
off, people began to doubt and reason about it. Had the 
place been traversed bya ghost or disturbed by a witch, 
peer | could have acquiesced in it very quietly; . but this 
outlandish belief in fairies was altogether an overtask 
for Yankee credulity. As might have been expected, 
the little strangers, unable to breathe in an atmosphere 
of doubt and suspicion, soon took their leave, shaking off 
the dust of their elfin feet as a testimony against an un- 
believing generation. It was, indeed, said that certain 
rude fellows from the Bay State, pulled away a board 
from the ceiling, and disclosed to view the fairies in the 
shape of the landlady’s three slatternly daughters. But 
the reader who has any degree of that ‘charity which 
thinketh no evil,’ will rather credit the statement of 
the fairies themselves, as reported by the mistress of 
the house, “ that they were tired of the new country, 
and had no pace of their lives among the Yankees, and 
were going back to ould Ireland.” 

It is a curious fact that the Indians had some notion 
of a race of beings corresponding in many respects to 
the English fairies. Schooleraft describes them as 
small creatures in human shape, inhabiting rocks, crags, 
and romantic dells, and delighting especially in points of 
land jutting into lakes and rivers, and which were co- 
vered with pine trees. They were called Puckweedji- 
nees—little vanishers. 

It is to be regretted that our Puritan ancestors‘did not 
think it worth their while to hand down to us more of the 
simple and beautiful traditions and beliefs of the “‘ hea- 
then round about” them. Some hints of them we glean 
from the writings of the missionary Mayhew, and the 
curious little book of Roger Williams. Especially 
would one like to know more of that domestic demon, 
Wetuomanit, who presided over household affairs, as- 
sisted the young squaw in her first essay at wigwam- 
keeping, gave timely note of danger, and kept evil spi- 
rits at a distance—a kind of New-World Brownie, gen- 
tle and useful, a belief in whom does not really appear 
to us, as it did to the painful old Fathers of New 
England orthodoxy, ‘‘nefandous and very devilish.” 

Very beautiful, too, is the story of Pumoolah—a 
mighty spirit, whose home is on the great Katahdin 
mountain, sitting there, with his earthly bride (a beau- 
tiful daughter of the Penobscots, transformed into an 
immortal by her love), in serenest sunshine above the 
storm which crouches and growls at his feet. - None but 








the perfectly pure and good can reach his abode. Many 
have from time to time attempted it in vain; some, af- 
ter almost reaching the summit, have been driven back 
by thunder-bolts or sleety whirlwinds. 

Brainard, who truly deserves the name of an Ameri- 
can poet, has left behind him a ballad on the Indian le- 
gend of the Black Fox, which haunted Salmon river, a 
tributary of the Connecticut. Its wild and picturesque 
beauty causes us to regret that more of the still linger- 
ing traditions of the Red Men have not been made the 
themes of his verse. 


THE BLACK FOX. 


Hlow cold, how beautiful, how bright 
The cloudless heaven above us shines! 

But ’tis a howling winter’s night— 
*Twould freeze the very forest pines! 


The winds ate up while mortals sleep ; 

The stars look forth while eyes are shut ; 
The bolted-snow lies drifted deep 

Around otit poor and lonely hut. 


With silent step and listening car, 
With bow and arrow, dog and gun, 
We'll mark his track—his prowl we hear— 
Now is our time !—Come on, come on! 


O’er many a fence, through many a wood, 
Following the dog’s bewildered scent, 
In anxious haste and earnest mood, 
The white man and the Indian went. 


The gun is cocked, the bow is bent, 
The dog stands with uplifted paw ; 

And ball and arrow both are sent, 
Aimed at the prowler’s very jaw. 


The ball to kill that Fox is run, 
Not in a mould by mortals made ; 
The arrow which that Fox should shun 
Was never shaped from earthly reed. 


The Indian Druids of the wood 
Know where the fatal arrows grow ; 
They spring not by the summer flood, 
They pierce not through the winter’s snow ! 


Why cowers the dog, whose snuffing rose 
Was never once deceived till now ? 
And why amidst the chilling snows 
Does either hunter wipe his brow? 


For once they see his fearful den ; 
Tis a dark cloud that slowly moves 

By night around the homes of men, 
By day along the stream it loves. 


Again the dog is on the track, 
The hunters chase o’er dale and hill; 

They may not, though they would, look back, 
They must go forward, forward still. 


Onward they go, and never turn, 
Amidst a night which knows no day ; 

For never more shall morning sun 
Light them upon their endless way. 


The hut is desolate; and there 
The famished dog alone returns; 
On the cold steps he makes his lair ; 
By the shut door he lays his bones. 


Now the tired sportsman leans his gun 
Against the ruins on its site, 

And ponders on the hunting done 
By the lost wanderers of the night, 


And theré the little country girls 
Will stop to whisper, listen and look, 
And tell, while dressing their sunny curls, 
Of the Black Fox of Salmon Brook! 
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GERMAN STUDENT LIFE, AND ITS INFLUENCE 
ON POPULAR MOVEMENT. 


By Wit11aM Howirr. 
(Concluded from page 266.) 


Tusk Chores, or Unions of Students, have their re- 
gular laws, constitutions, tribunals, customs, and of- 
ficers, all established on the basis of practical experi- 
ence, and carried out with an exactness amidst all their 
appearance of fun and jollity, equal to the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the most despotic empire. There is 
their Senior Convent, or Assembly of Elders, which is 
the highest tribunal for the settlement of ihe claims and 
fitness of all aspirants to membership, and also for the 
decision of all affairs arising amongst themselves. The 
members elect these, who consist of their leaders. The 
Senior, the Consentor or Second Officer, and the Dritte 
Chargirte or Third Officer. They have their Chore- 
Convent, or official meeting of the Chore, where all these 
higher officers meet the Chore-Burschen, and their ge- 
neral meetings of the Chore, or Kneip, at which besides 
the Chore-Burschen, assemble the Renoncen, or Fags of 
the Chore, and the Mit-Kneipanten, or boon compa- 
nions, who are students who do not enter a Chore as 
members, but only as friends to join in their songs and 
convivialities. Every officer takes rank according to his 
fame for prowess. Their laws are enrolled in a book 
called the Al/gemeine Convent, or general code, and the 
Convents of Seniors meeting from different chores, put 
these laws in force, not only against members but 
against the public. They can order a Marching Forth 
when the heads of the University on any occasion persist 
in an infraction of the Academic Freedom, and order 
any student to quit the place, which must and will be 
obeyed, the whole body of students marching forth in 
solemn procession, and deserting the university and town 
till the offence is withdrawn. They alsg hurl the terrors of 
the Bann-strahl, or power of excommunication against in- 
dividuals or large bodies, When a citizen, whose trade 
derives benefit from the students—for example an inn- 
keeper, or shop-keeper—treats a student harshly or un- 
justly, and is found. guilty by the Senior Convent, that 
man is put under Verruf or proscription, and every stu- 
dent deserts his house or shop, and ceases all dealings 
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with him till justice is done, or the time prescribed by 
the Convent expires. If an innkeeper under the ban 
has a ball in his house, the officers of the Chores attend 
to see if any student be present, and any such offender, 
be he member of a Chore or not, is also put under the 
ban, and not a member of any Chore will hold any com- 
munication with him. If a member, he will also be 
called on to answer it in the duel. There remains no- 
thing for him but to quit the University, where all inter- 
course would be closed against him, and where he would 
be shunned by all. Whole cities have been laid under 
the ban, and even the proudest authorities, government 
themselves, have been compelled to submit to this exer- 
cise of the Academic Freedom, or the University and 
town would be ruined for ever. 

Into these singular, despotic, yet highly honourable 
associations, which conduct their affairs on the strict- 
est principles of law, charter, and right, every young 
man of spirit is eager to enter. This entrance, as well 
as most of the practice of the chore life is clothed ina 
garb of fun and frolic, which to a sober foreigner would 
appear almost childish. These practices are, no doubt, 
intended to throw off the ordinary gravity and formality 
of existence, and to serve as entire relaxations. 

Every young man then coming as a Freshman toa 
University comes as a Camel. Into this state he has 
already migrated from that of a Mule, the intermediate 
state between a Camel anda Frog, or student at the 
gymnasium, or state grammar school. He now aspires 
to enter a chore, and becomes a Fox, running joyfully 
into the new Burschen life. During the first Semester 
or half-year, he is a Gold Fox, which means that he 
has foxes or rich gold in plenty yet; or he is a Crass 
Fuchs, or Fat-Fox, meaning that he swells or puffs him- 
self up with gold. In the second half-year he becomes a 
Brand Fuchs,or Burnt Fox, after the foxes of Sampson. The 
fox year is then over, and they wash the eyes of the new 
baked Young Bursche, since during the fox-year he was 
held to be blind, the fox not being endued with rea- 
son. From Young Bursche he advances with time to 
Old Bursche, and finally to Old House, or Bemossed 
Head, or Mossy Head, the highest state of honour to 
which man, in the opinion of students, can attain. 

The entrance to this privileged life, and to this course 
of honours is at a Commers, a social meeting of the 
chores at the Kneip-room, or club-room of one of the 
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chores where all the chores meet, and all the foxes, 
burnt-foxes, and young burschen, who present them- 
selves are initiated. This is done by what is called the 
| Fox-ride. The president of the presiding chore sits at 
| the head of the long knetp-table with his drawn sword 
before him, and all the other members are seated or 
| stand around provided with beer and pipes. The doors 
of the hall open, and an old Bursche, seated on a chair 
| with its back before him, ridesin. He is clad in white 
leathern breeches and jack boots, and wears also the 
| hat of a postilion. He is commonly clad in a Polonaise, 
| and at his left side hangs the postilion’s horn; in his 
| right hand he carries his sword. Sometimes, as a va- 
riety, he rides in a high gala dress, in frock and huge 
shirt collar, carrying also his highly polished and glitter- 
| ing sword in his hand. Withsolemn assumption of gro- 
| tesque, well-acted dignity, he thus leads up the proces- 
sion of assembled foxes, who, also in leathern breeches 
'| and jack-boots, ride on chairs in the same style, after 
| the Old House. The moment that the train appears, 
the whole assembly breaks out singing the old and inva- 
riable song of Der Fuchsritt, the Fox-ride. 
Nothing can give a more thorough idea of the solemn 
burlesque in which the students indulge than a few of 
the opening stanzas of this song :— 


The Chore sings. 
What comes there from the height ? 
What comes there from the height ? 
What comes there from the leathern-a height ? 
Si, sa, leathern-a height; 
What comes there from the height ? 


| 
| The Leader. 
There comes a postilién ; 
| There comes a postilidn ; 
| There comes a leathern-a postilidn, 
| Si, sa, postilidn, 
There comes a postilidn. 
| The Chore. 
What brings the postilién ? 
(etc. as above.) 
1 The Leader. 
He bringeth us a Fox :—(etc.) 
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The Foxes sing. 


Good evening, gentlemen; 
Good evening, gentlemen; 
Good evening, noble gentlemen; 
Good evening, gentlemen. 


The Chore. 


What doth the Herr Papa? 

What doth the Herr Papa? 

What doth the leathern-a Herr Papa ? 
Si, sa Herr Papa— 

What doth the Herr Papa ? 


The Foxes. 


He reads in Kikero; 

He reads in Kikero ; 

He reads in leathern-a Kikero: 
Si, sa, Kikero— 

He reads in Kikero.* 

This goes on with enquiries after the mother, the 
sister, and the brother—and the answers are equally lu- 
dicrous—that the mother mends the father’s stockings, 
the sister makes his hasty-pudding, and the brother 
oxes, or abours prodigiously at his studies, in order to 
get to the University. At the close of the song the pipe | 
of friendship is handed to each of the foxes, and other 
ceremonies follow, such as making Burnt-foxes by pur- | 
suing them with lighted spills, and the like, and the 
whole concludes by singing in chorus a song—most com- _|( 
monly that of ‘“ Free is the Bursche!’’ touching their 
glasses at the end of each strophe. 

From this day forward the life of the Chore rolls on 
through all its movements, and its more solemn exer- 
cises. It meets every evening at its kneip-house for 
singing and festivity. It has its Commerses or Feasts ; 
its combats; if a student dies it celebrates with all the 
rest of the chores, his funeral with impressive ceremo- 
nies: if a professor or a stranger of distinction is to be || 
honoured, it joins in the torch-train, the great mark of 
respect. If a student quits before the vacation, he is 
accompanied a part of the way on horseback, and in 
carriages, and they part witha feast. This isa Com- | 
mitit. | 








* Cicero, humourously thus pronounced, because a party 
amongst the classics insist that it was anciently so pronounced. 
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‘The Student’s Departure,” at the head of our last ar- 
ticle. We may now give a pleasant burlesque of it—two 
students accompanying a friend who has rtin through 
his finances, and is conveying, in a dilapidated wheel- 
barrow, all his effects from the Student’s Heaven, or 
University life, into Philistria, or the World. 

It would demand too much of our space to follow them 
through all thesecustoms. Their Commerses, however, 
are too striking to be altogether passed over. These 
take place at the operiing and close of each Semester or 
term. A General Commers consists of the assembled 
Chores, and is opened with the singing of certain songs, 
and is closed with that of the Land’sfather, during the 
singing of which they run their swords through each 
other’s caps. The hole that is bored in the cap is at 
once a symbol of the death of the Fatherland, and a 
memorial of Commers pleasures enjoyed in compa- 
nionship with those of many names and places. In 
conclusion all sing— 


Rest thee from the Burschen feast rites 
Now, thou dedicated brand, 
And be each one’s high endeavour 
Freedom for his Fatherland ! 
Hail to him who still is haunted 
With his father’s fame in field ; 
And the sword may no one wield 
But the noble and undaunted. 


The Special Commers is the feast of the particular 
Chore, and is held at the commencement and close of 
each college term. These Commerses are generally held 
out in the country. We see a jocund train issuing forth 
from one of the city gates. A troop goes before on 
horseback, who, in earlier times were still more distin- 
guished by their peculiar style, but who still may some- 
times be seen in full costume, that is, buckskins and 
huge jack-boots, Polonaise frocks; on their heads their 
Cerevis or Chore caps; over their breasts, wearing the 
broad Chore-band, while they carry in their right hands 
their naked swords. The rest follow them in carriages 
drawn by two or four horses; or the Senior precedes in 
a four or six horse equipage, and the rest follow in two- 
horse ones. In their customary negligent student dress, 
they lounge at their ease in their carriages smoking their 
long pipes. The foxes shew themselves especially con- 
sequential, since it is the first time that they have been 
privileged to present themselves to the eyes of the asto- 
nished world in such a procession. The Pawk-doctor, 
that is, the surgeon who regularly attends them at their 
duels, is invited to this festivity, and frequently hotieurs 
the Chore with his presence; and they have genérilly 


some devoted and often eccentric follower like the Red j 


Fisherman at Heidelberg, who, ye Aer ifi the oddest 
style, is posted as servant behind the last, carriage. 

Be sure that the jocund studesits are bound to the 
most delightful spot in the neighbourhood, there to en- 
joy themselves. From Heidelberg, where we have so 
often witnessed these extraordina rocessions, they 
ascend the beautiful valley of the Neckar for about six 
miles to Neckarsteinach, @ village situated in a most 
lovely scene with the ruifis of several castles peeping 
from the hill-tops. If the reader were on stich a da 
already at Neckarsteinach, so might he, from the little 
pavilion in the gardeti of the Harp Inn, right eommodi- 
ously observe the approach of stich a train, as it emerges 
from the windings of the road which follows the —— 
tine course of the Necka¥, aiid permits him even from 
afar, to see the flashing of the drawh swords, and the 
shimmering of the colouted caps and chore-bands. Or 
he sees the new guests approachitig in a large barge 
which they have mounted at Neckargemiind, the next 
village where they cross the Neckar by the ferry; and 
where they have left their horses and carriages. The 
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We presented a view of a Comitiit, under the title of | barge is hung with garlands and festoons, pennons stream 


rom the masts; the sons of the Muses, as the students 

term themselves, in theit many-coloured costume, ate 
picturesquely grouped, and some of them are singing in 
the overflowing of their spirits to the sound of jocund 
music ! 

The inhabitants see gladly these guests arrive in the 
place, as the Burschen in one day make a greater ex- 
penditure, or in common parlance, moult more feathers 
than as many humble inhabitants of the little place do in 
a year. On this account their approach is first an- 
nounced by the firing of small cannon from Dielsberg, 
a hamlet opposite, situated on a lofty conical hill, and 
shewing, with its old high enclosing wall and antique 
towers, like some city of ancient Palestine in old Bible 
pictures. The barge comes up, and the garden of the 
inn and banks now swarm with the lively Burschen, who 
here play off all sorts of pranks and whims. 

But within the whole house is in a bustle. Servants 
and waiters run to and fro. Above, in the great hall is 
a long table covered. The windows are all adorned 
with green and flowery garlands and festoons, and at 
that end of the hall where the seat of honour is placed, 
there is emblazoned on the wall the great painted coat 
of arms of the Verbindung, or Chore, embellished with 
ribbons and flowers. The musicians now take their 
places in the orchestra above ; the sons of the Muses ap- 
pear in the hall, and the feast is opened. After the 
cloth is drawn, the proceedings at table are such as we 
have described in the General Commers, except that at 
this Commers no beer is drunk, but wine, and you soon 
hear the report of out-flying champagné corks as the 
toasts of the Chore are given, or the health of the Land- 
Prince, when the feast is held on his birthday. 

As they do not return from such a Commers, at the 
earliest, till the noon or evening of the next day, all 
kinds of mad-cap frolics and playfulness are resorted to 
to make the time pass merrily. They act and sing the 
Prince of Fools; and the next day hey sally forth and 
engage in all kinds of youthful merriment amongst the 
hills and valleys round, and their songs resound over the 
whole country. Their gambols and outbreaks of youth- 
ful spirits, full of life, strength, and enjoyment, and 
ready to overleap all bounds in the excitement of leav- 
ing behind for a day or so all study, and giving them- 
selves up to fine weather and beautiful scenery, have 
always characterized the students, and an old ballad of 
1650, shews us that they were the'same then, with far 
less refinement than at the present time. 


Queer chaps are these students, say folks everywhere, 
Although you should have them but once in the year; 
They make in the village such riot and reek 

There’s nought else left for us but plague for a week. 


The frolies beitig ended, the songs sung, and thus the 
Commers concluded, they generally, if on the banks of 
a river, return to the city by a boat. If this is in the 
evening the barge is illuminated, and when they ap- 
proach the city fireworks are played off. As they land 
they proceed to theit kneip, and so wind up the feast. 

As we have said, the students march in long proces- 
sions, bearing each a torch t6 do honour to their profes- 
sors On some popular Oécasion, or to distinguished 
strangers, On New Yeat’s Eve they go round with 
torches, and guts which pat Ave off, and shout vivas, 
beneath the windows of the favourite professors. Now 
anid then they are called upon to engage in a great 
“Marching Forth,” but this ean be only rare—and the 
departure of somé Of theit comrades gives opportunity 
for a farewell pr oti or mitiit; but by far the 
most poetical and itpressive Of their ceremonies is the 
celebration of the firtieral of ofie of their number. We 
more than once saw this in Heidelberg. 

A numerous band of music came at the head of the 
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procession, lighted by torch-bearers, for these funerals 
always take place in the evening. Then followed the 
funeral car, covered with black cloth and drawn by 
black horses. Upon the car lay the Chore-band, the 
Chore-caps of the deceased, and two crossed swords, all 
covered with mourning crape, and surrounded with 
mourning wreaths. We remarked also one smaller gar- 
land, it was formed of white roses, and was, we were 
told, from the sorrowing hand of some unknown fair 
one. 

Immediately before the car went two of the beadles 
carrying fasces wreathed with crape. On each side and 
behind the car, walked the companions of the Chore, all 
in simple black mourning with hats. Immediately be- 
hind the Chore walked two clergymen in black costume. 
This whole group was surrounded by torch-bearers. 
Then came all the other students who were acquainted 
with the deceased. Before them marched the leader of 
the procession with two attendants or marshals. The 
leader was clad in the buckskins and great jack boots— 
the large storm or two-cocked hat, bordered with black 
and white crape, with sweeping feathers—the great lea- 
thern gauntlets—the sword trailing in its sheath; and 
his two attendants were similarly attired, but without 
the storm-hat. Then followed the students, two and 
two, in divisions according to their Chores, amounting 
to some six or seven hundred, each bearing a torch. In 
two lines they advanced slowly on each side of the 
street, and from time to time we observed an oflicer 
marching between these lines, distinguished by his se- 
nior’s cap and ribbon, while he carried in his hand his 
sword, its colours all veiled in crape, and its-sheath 
hanging from his left side. 

Thus moved slowly the procession through the streets 
to the churchyard where the body was interred. There 
the students assembled round the grave, the clergyman 
stepped forth, pronounced his address, and closed it with 
a benediction. Then advanced one of the young friends 
of the deceased, and pronounced an oration, calling to 
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the remembrance the true friendship of the departed, his 
manly worth, and genuine German mind. A few statizas 
were sung from the beautiful hymn—‘ From high Olym- 
pus,” in which he had so often joined them. The coffin 
was lowered into the grave, and every student pressed 
forward in turn to fling a handful of earth into the 
grave. Lastly, the lowered swords were crossed over the 
gtave, and their clash was the signal for returning. 

Then no longer solemnly and silently trod back the 
throng ; as in the case of soldiers, they marched briskly 
away to lively airs. In going they had mourned the 
friend and fellow mortal cut off in the early hopes of 
youth—now, they rejoiced only in his advent to a second 
and more glorious life. This rejoicing music was: the 
recognition of the immortality of man. 

Arrived in one of the large squares, the train marched 
round it, and turning towards the centre, at a giver sig- 
nal, let their torches fiy up into the air, and fall on a 
heap in the midst. They whirled up, describing many 
a fiery circle and convolution ere they reached the flam- 
ing pile; and now, while this one huge pyre lit up all 
around with a dazzling radiance, and the dark and giant 
clouds of smoke rolling up, mixed with the many-co- 
loured flames, spread themselves to the heavens, the 
voices of the assembled sttidents burst forth in a start- 
ling and most solemn chorus of the music-accompanied 
song of 

Gaudiamus igitur 
Juvenes dum sumus. 


Finally, the torch-pile having nearly consumed itself 
in its splendid light—the senior stood forth, and wielded 
his sword as in defiance. The rest rushed together, and 
with wild cries clashing their swords above their heads, 
there was a shout—‘‘ Quench the fire!’ and the whole 
of the students at once dispersed. The crowd then 
closed in; water was thrown on the flames; the dense 
black column of smoke changed into a white one, and all 
was over. 





BURNING THE TORCHES AT A STUDENTS’ FUNERAL. 


Such is the Student’s Life. Full of gaiety, frolic, and 
romance, kindling a vivid sentiment of friendship, and 
by that strong union, preparing its actors for an exalted 
devotion to liberty and country, which on all occasions 
Is ready to shew itself. One of its most beautiful fea- 
tures is, that it is a system of “ Linerty—EquaLity— 
Fraternity!” Every one is held to be equal, be he 


prince or peasant—and they unite into what they call 
* Du bruderschaft!’ Thou-brotherhood, in which they 
address each other, both then and at any fuiure period 
of life with thou, and many are the instances in which 
these friendships between those of very dissimilar sta- 
tions in life have, in years long after, shewn themselves 
most nobly unshaken. 
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The most objectionable parts of their system are their 
drinking and duelling—yet it is but just to say, that 
these features have been much exaggerated, and the 
blame laid on the wrong shoulders. The drinking is 
really that of small beer. The duelling, again, is merely 
fencing under another name. The youths might be bet- 
ter employed, that is certain, but they are so defended 
with a sort of leathern armour, that they rarely can be 
hurt, except they get acut on the cheek as a mark of 
their folly. Such a thing asa death is rarely known. 
More Englishmen, and men of mature years, and with 
families too, shoot one another with pistols in any one 
year than there are German students killed in their du- 
elling in any one century. 

But who, in fact, are really to blame for the continu- 
ance of these customs? It is a black fact in the history 
of the governments of the different German states—that 
it is their act and work. The students have repeatedly 
endeavoured to clear their club-life of these practices, 
and the governments have in every instance prevented it. 
The students have desired to set up reading-rooms in- 
stead, but the governments have forbidden them, and 
forced them back on their drinking, singing, and duel- 
ling, lest they should read themselves into politics. 

But amid all the outward show of student life, the 
spirit of liberty has burned inwardly as its genuine prin- 
ciple. On all occasions and in all ages the German stu- 
dents have stood for liberty. They stood by John Huss; 
they stood by Luther. They stood by the Protestant 
cause in the Thirty Years War to the death. When the 
whole land was an amphitheatre of martyrdom, when 
the horrible bigot Ferdinand of Austria, crushed out the 
people’s lives by his troops, the people fought, and often 
conquered, but in vain. Then issued forth that strange 
apparition—the Unknown Student! What a singular 
episode is his advent in the history of this war! His 
real name and origin were unknown, and will remain so 
for ever. He had all the reckless enthusiasm of the 
student, the zeal of the hero, or the saint ; and the elo- 
quence which tingles in the ears of wronged men, and 
runs through the quick veins like fire. Solemn and 
mysterious, he stood forth in the hour of need, like a 
spirit from heaven. The wondering people gathered 
round him, listened, and followed with shouts to vic- 
tory. They stood on the field of Gmunden, in the face 
of the magnificent Saltzburg Alps. The Unknown Stu- 
dent was in the midst of them; and pointing to the 
lakes, the forests, the hills, and the glittering Alpine 
summits above and around them, he asked if they would 
not fight for so glorious a land, and for the simple and 
true hearts in those rocky fortresses ? In the camp of 
the Austrian General, Pappenheim, could be heard the 
fiery words of his harangue. Théy heard the vows 
which burst forth, like the voice of the sea, in reply, and 
the hymn of faith which followed. From rock, ravine, 
and forest, rushed forth the impetuous peasant thou- 
sands, and even the victorious army of Pappenheim 
could not sustain the shock. The right wing scattered 
and fled; the peasant army, with the Unknown Student 
at their head, pursuing and hewing them down. There 
was a wild flight to the very gates of Gmunden. Then 
came back the fiery Unknown with his flushed thou- 
sands. He threw himself on the left wing of Pappen- 
heim with the fury of a lion. There was a desperate 
struggle; the troops of Pappenheim wavered ; victory 
hung on the uplifted sword of the Unknown Student, 
when a ball struck him and his réle was played out. 
Tiis head, hoisted on a spear, was the sign of shivering 
dismay to his followers. They fled, leaving on the field 
four thousand of their fellows dead; Pappenheim and ex- 
termination in their rear. 

True to their ancient spirit, the students stood by their 
country in the expulsion of Napoleon and the French. 
Were it not for the youthful effervescence of their spirit 
of freedom, freedom itself would long ago in that coun- 


try have ceased to exist; to have lost its only livingevi- | 
In the last War of Libe- fF 


dence of ever having existed. 
ration, in the last grand rising to expel the enemy from 
their native land, they were amongst the most ardent 
and beautiful of the deliverers. At the Battle of the 
Nations before Leipsic, they fought like lions, and in the 
front. On the great march after the retreating foe, 
when the whole population seemed to pour itself out 
after it, there were none so fleet, so alert, so joyous, 
and so gallant, as the students. They proved then that 
all their songs and toasts to liberty were not the mere 
noise and foam of idle and boasting hours. 
deeds worthy of the heroes of the most heroic ages. 
They fought and fell as freely, and as exultingly, as they 


They did | 





had sung the song of the Fatherland. Far a-head of | 


millions, hanging on the closest rear of the hated enemy, 
was seen one brave and devoted band—it was the gym- 
nastic troop of the dauntless, the patriotic Jahn. Long 
before, long ere the spirit of Germany was roused, when 
the proud foot of Napoleon stood on the heart of the 
empire, and on the very necks of the fallen princes, 
where he picked out with searching eye, every promi- 
nent patriot for disgrace or death,—then had Jahn 
preached from his school-chair resistance to the tyrant, 
and freedom or death to the empire. He had gathered 
into his school every brave beating heart of the youth 
around him. He had told them that if ever they meant 


to achieve the freedom of Germany, and retrieve its 


lost honour, they must arouse themselves from sloth 
and effeminacy. They must practice temperance, mo- 
ral purity, and physical exercises, to endow them with 
vigour and activity. He had erected his gymnastic 
school; and while he gave to their freaks pliancy and 
hardihood, he breathed into their spirits the most impe- 
rishable love of liberty, of honour, and of native land. 
By his ‘“ Teutsches Volksthum,”? he sounded abroad, 
from end to end of Germany, the same great and in- 
domitable spirit. The flame caught and spread—it kin- 
dled in every German University ; and morals, religion, 
patriotism, and gymnastics, became everywhere the sa- 
cred practice of the youth, founded on their ardent 
hope of working out the salvation of their country. 

The great day of opportunity came. The battle of 
Leipsic was fought. There was a loud call from the 
Princes to arms. Glotiously did the students answer to 
the cry. They were promised by all the Princes, as the 
price of victory over their foe—a liberty—a constitu- 
tional liberty worthy of Germany and Christianity. 
From every university poured forth the youth in glow- 
ing enthusiasm—far a-head of them went Jahn and his 
band. The armies returned to Germany with shouts 
and the pealing music of trumpets. The band of Jahn 
had shrunk into a mere shadow—into alittle, very little 
troop—it had been cut to pieces in its daring onslaughts 
on the foe. The greater portion of the young heroes, of 
the inspired boys of Jahn, had fallen in the field; and 
yet happy indeed were they, compared with those who 
returned. These returned to the bitterest fate. They 
came back with hearts burning with the victories 
achieved, and the reward of liberty to come. But it 
never did come! The traitor Princes who promised, 
never performed. They had got rid of one tyrant, and 
now resolved to erect themselves into a legion. They re- 
fused all demands for constitutional rights. They even 
trampled on the very hearts of their rescuers. They 
flung cold water on the flames of patriotism, which had 
consumed their oppressors. Everywhere the noblest 
spirits were treated as the worst of men. Instead of 
freedom, they were provided with chains and dungeons 
as their reward. 

Never, in the history of mankind, did a more beauti- 
ful and Christian spirit animate the whole student youth 
of anation. They maintained everywhere their gym- 
nastic schools; they practised the strictest morality ; 





they formed associations to put down all duelling and 
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drinking; they breathed the most religious spirit. But 
their grand institution was that of the Burschenschaft, a 


to restore the unity and freedom of the German empire; 
and they adopted as their colours those of the old em- 
pire—black, red, and gold. This union, which was 
founded at Jena in 1815, was persecuted with the ut- 
most bitterness by the Princes. It was made a capital 
offence to wear these colours. The very words printed 
in their Commers, or Student Song Books, caused them 
to be seized—blanks were left, and may yet be seen in 
plenty of these books. Yet these are the colours which 
the King of Prussia the other day paraded in the bloody 
streets of Berlin. If he hada conscience how it must 
have smitten him at the thought of all the persecutions 
which these colours had brought on the patriotic youth 
of Germany. Did the memory of the Wartburg, of 'Tii- 
bingen, Frankfort, and the Castle of Hambach never for 
a moment flit across his soul ? 

The songs sung by the Burschenschaft are not more 
distinguished for their great poetical power, and their 
ardent spirit of patriotism, than for their fine religious 
faith. In their “ Great Song’’—Das Grosse Lied—they 
exclaim— 

Yes! liberty in love 

Shall yet be glorified ; 

Faith shall approve itself 

In glorious deeds: 

As the free cloud from ocean rises 

Humanity shall from the people rise ; 
Where right and liberty prevail, 

In human nature the divine unfold. 





Free Translation by Mrs, Follen. 


When these glad hopes were crushed by the perjured 
Princes, they dissolved their Burschenschaft with the 
same Christian spirit. They say, alluding to this union 
—and singing this song on the occasion— 


We builded ourselves a house stately and fair, 
And there in God confided, spite tempest, storm, and care. 
* * * * Ps 


* 
What God laid upon us was misunderstood ; 
Our unity excited mistrust e’en in the good. 
Our ribbon is severed of black, red, and gold, 
Yet God has it permitted, who can his will unfold? 
Then let the house perish! what matters its fall? 
The soul yet lives within us, and God’s the strength of all! 


The spirit which animated the forsworn Princes was 
as despicable as that of the youth was noble. They put 
down the schools of gymnastics, seized the very machi- 
nery, even that of Jahn himself, who had played so con- 
spicuous a part in the drama of their liberation, and 
never allowed him a penny for it. They imprisoned and 
persecuted him. They have done it to this very day, 
when the old man, ruined by the government, is, if liv- 
ing, maintained by a subscription amongst the better 
spirits of his country. But they persecuted not him 
alone, but the whole host of patriots who had aided them 
to drive out the French. These were pursued from city 
to city wherever they took refuge, by the orders of Prus- 
sia, Austria, and Russia. They fled to Switzerland, 
to France—nowhere were they safe. Some escaped to 
America, some to England, and other countries. What 
a constellation of noble spirits was thus dispersed by the 
breath of despotism into a scattered remnant of unhappy 
fugitives; Arndt, the Follens, Borne, Forster, etc., etc. 
Many were crushed into indigent indifference—many 
were swallowed up by secret dungeons, such as those 
of Austria, which Silvio Pellico has described. 


When the oaks and flowers wither 
In the wasting, parching sun, 
When the people are but shadows, 
And the land a grave for men ; 
When tyrannic power presses 


Then no little bird can sing 
His heartsome freedom-song. 
When the streams are changed to marshes, 
And when all the hills and fountains 
Send forth only poisonous vapours, 
And the merry fishes die, 
And the toads and vermin fatten,— 
Tuen, the lightnings must descend 
And the angry tempests roar, 
That mankind may rise from shadows, 
That the day may dawn from night ! 
Tut Great Sone. 


And behold! the day is come. ,All that the Burschen- 
schaft planned, all that the patriotic students of Germany 
longed for, prayed for, lived and suffered for—is come! 
The traitor Princes are fallen—the representatives of the 
great German people are met in Frankfort,—met on the 
very spot where the Burschenschaft met in 1831—to 
carry into effect the sacred object of their most sacred 
desires—tTHE UNION AND Linerty orf THE FATHER- 
LAND! 

So heaven concedes in its own time the long deferred, 
yet righteous purpose! So it teaches us to trust, and 
work on in certain faith! Arndt, long an exile for his 
participation in the Burschenschaft has lived to see the 
day of the desired freedom. He stood, the octogenarian 
veteran of liberty, the other day at Cologne, beneath 
the great Germanic Banner of black, red, and gold—so 
long proscribed, yet now flaunted abroad by the very prin- 
ces who proscribed it as the symbol of popular union and 
power. The author of the celebrated national song, 
‘* What is the German Fatherland?” and of many another 
stirring lyric written in days of despotism to quicken 
the blood of his nation—there he stood and saw not only 
his own hopes fulfilled, but those of thousands of his 
cotemporaries who are passed away. 

When the German students, then, in Berlin led the 
bloody fight, when in every part of the country they 
were at the head of the people, proclaiming the revolu- 
tion accomplished—we may comprehend, after what is 
here written, what was passing in their hearts. Those 
hearts have been fed and strengthened on the memory 
of past glories, aspirations, and martyrdoms, and by 
their perpetual songs, the compositions of the first poets 
of their nation, Luther, Schiller, Goethe, Biirger, Lessing, 
Voss, Chamisso, Herder, Korner, Arndt, Uhland, and of 
younger and not less illustrious names. Never, on any 
former occasion have they been more entitled, than on 
this last, to sing their noble lyric. 


WO MUTH UND CRAFT— 


Are German hearts with strength and courage beating? 
There to the clang of beakers gleams the sword, 
And true and steadfast in our place of meeting, 
We peal aloud in song the fiery word! 
Though rocks and oak-trees shiver, 
We, we will tremble never ! 
Strong like the tempest, see the youths go by 
For Fatherland to combat and to die! 


Red, red as true love be the brother-token, 
And pure like gold the soul within imprest, 
And that in death our spirits be not broken, 
Black be the ribbon bound about the breast. 
® . - Though rocks etc. 


And now, since fate may tear us from each other, 
Let each man grasp of each the brother-hand, 
And swear once more,—O, every German brother, 

Truth to the bond, truth to the Fatherland ! 
Though rocks and oak-trees shiver, 
We, we will tremble never! 
Strong like the tempest, see the youths go by 
For Fatherland to combat and to die! 


However differing in other respects, the students of 





Like a nightmare on the land, 


nearly the whole continent, and especially France and 
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Italy, are equally animated with’ the spirit of freedom 
and true patriotism, and they have accordingly won the 
highest distinction in the late glorious victories of the 
people, as in Paris, Berlin, Milan, while they fell bravely 
the other day, resisting the Danish invader of Holstein, 
and are equally active at this moment in Poland. 

It is with a feeling of melancholy mortification, that, 
turning home, we ask where are the patriotic laurels 
of owr students? On what occasion did Oxford or 
Cambridge, Westminster or Eton youths stand forth for 
the common liberties against the oppressor? Alas! 
they are part and parcel of the old obstructive system. 
They live only to gather the golden fruits of the great 
aristocratic tree. They are moulded from the cradle 
into props of old abuse, conservators of the profitable 
church and state machinery. From them the nation 





PLANTING THE TREE 
SONNET. 
SAMUEL WILDEKSPIN. 
By W. ©. Bennert. 


Wnuo says this good man’s life is leased in time, 
Narrowed to some poor space of dwindling years ? 
Oh doubting fancies only home such fears ! 
Assurance through the future sees him climb, 
Time and death ’neath him, to a life sublime ; 
Look forward doubter—lo the future hears 

His voice, and, wise in his blest teaching, clears 
The world’s far life from all that nurtures crime ; 
So still his great existence knows no goal, 

Living in blessed influences that fill 

The earth with gladness—guiding up man’s soul 
From out the noisome depths of sin and ill, 

To loftiest heights of truth and perfect love, 
Above the mists of scorn—the mists of hate above. 


Osborne Place, Blackheath. 
me 


THE FAVOURITES. 


Ovr Illustration this week is from Mr. Marshall Clax- 
ton’s picture of ‘‘ The Favourites ;”’ exhibited some time 
since, and is one of those Sir Joshua Reynolds-like stu- 
dies of portraits for which this artist is so justly cele- 
brated—at a glance we see that both the beautiful child, 
whose portrait we have here, and her spaniel, are fa- 
vourites, favourites of -one another, favourites more- 
over of certain loving hearts, whose relationship we are 
left. to conjecture :—while the rich back-ground of foli- 
age, and the distant sylvan landscape, constitute, with 


hopes for no regeneration, no bursts of noble patriotism, 
no trophies of achieved progress. They are born, 
merely to eat up the corn, and to be swept away with 
the rest of the antiquated lumber of feudality in the 
appointed hour when God shall behold their measure 
full, and their places—empty. That fullness and that 
emptiness are of deep significance to this nation. It is 
of the highest import that the enormous wealth of its 
academic endowments, shall cease to be expended in the 
production of moral death and despotism, and be con- 
verted into the sources of national life, onward and up- 
ward zeal—zeal for the land, for the people, and for li- 
berty—a teeming fountain of all those great Christian 
and social truths which are becoming the governmental 
laws, and the constitutional life’s blood of the nations 
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around us. 


SWAREF ILO, 


OF LIBERTY AT JENA. 


its effect and general arrangement, a picture of interest 
and merit. We like much stories of the affections told 
ina picture, they are interesting in themselves, and 
suggestive of so many happy associations of domestic 
life. 


—p— 


Witerary Notices. 


The Black Book of the Aristocracy. London, Strange ; 
Leeds, Mann. 


Tus is a most useful little manual for all those who 
would know and have by heart, as every Englishman 
ought, what we suffer at the hands of our aristocracy. 
It should occupy the waistcoat pocket, and the leisure 
moments of every lover of his country, and, in fact, of 
every man of common sense, who revolts at the idea 
of his hard-earned gains being swept away from his chil- 
dren to feed a most disgraceful horde of idlers, debau- 
chees, lewd women, and cormorants and harpies of a 
most voracious and multitudinous brood. 


The Philosophy of a Future State. By T. Dicx, LL.D. 
A New Edition. Collins, Glasgow, and Paternoster- 
row, London. 


This is one of the excellent series of valuable works 
which Mr. Collins is bringing out at an amazingly low 
price. Who would not possess such a work as this for 
eighteen pence. We have read it again with undimi- 
nished pleasure, and know not a book that we would 
more zealously recommend to readers of all classes. To 
those of the working classes whose minds have been 
imbued by half-informed teachers with doubts of Chris- 
tianity, we would particularly recommend it. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD. 


ALARMING CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY-——PROGRESS OF 
DESPOTISM. 


Lamartine, in his ‘‘ Vision of the Future,” prognosticates the 
social and political progress of every other part of the Euro- 
pean continent, except Russia and England, which are enslaved 
by aristocracy, and retrograde into misery and insignificance. 
The circumstances of the present moment seem to warrant the 
probability of the fulfilment of the prophecy. Except these two 
countries, all Europe is breaking its fetters; we are suffering 
new ones to be forged. France, Germany, and Italy, have 
achieved freedom of speech and of the press—we have lost ours. 
At the time that we behold other governments rising in renewed 
youth from the ashes of revolution, our government is pursuing 
the same fatal course of coercion and terrorism which have 
brought things to a crisis abroad. Distress increases every day 
amongst the working class; the government attempts to crush 
their complaints instead of relieving their sufferings. They 
cry for freedom, and the government presents them with the 
muzzles of cannon, They complain of their treatment in pub- 
lic meetings, and they are treated with a gagging bill! 

We are as much convinced of the fact as Carlyle himself— 
that ‘* where there is smoke there is fire.” Where there is dis- 
content there is distress, and to attempt to stifle the expression 
of misery, instead of removing the misery itself, is the old act of 
the tyrant, which is sure to recoil. 

And who is the tyrant of the present moment? The old Tory 
clique? No, the Whig soi-disant Reformers. The odious fea- 
ture of the thing is, that it is done by pretenders to liberty. 
Were it done by Tories, no one ought to wonder—but when it 
is done by pretenders to reform—it stinks. And yet? what 
are and ever have been—the Whigs? They were the Whigs 
who violated the constitution, and destroying the old triennial 
parliaments extended them by an act of most treasonable usur- 
pation to seven years. O’Connell denounced them as ‘ the base, 
bloody, and brutal Whigs ;” and most industriously do they la- 
bour to justify that now stereotyped character. What is so 
base as political renegadism, what so bloody as to march out 
against unarmed petitioners with cannon and troops and legions 
of police armed with bludgeon and pistol; what so brutal as to 
destroy the last vestige of public freedom, by rendering the 
expression of opinion felony and transportation for life? 

The whole career of the Whigs in our time has been charac- 
terised by the spirit of coercion. Lord Grey was driven from 
office by coercion of the Irish: Lord John Russell and his col- 
leagues had contrived to render themselves so thoroughly de- 
tested when in office before, that we hoped and believed that 
the English public would never tolerate them again. It has 
been weak enough, and what is the consequence? The destruc- 
tion of the constitution. The annihilation of the freedom of 
speech and the press in one single act of parliament. Ireland, 
after the most unheard of horrors, such as there is no parallel 
to in any country, ancient or modern; after half a million of 
her people have perished by famine—after numbers of her peo- 
ple gnawing their own flesh in the fury.of hunger, and dying on 
the highway—now driven to the verge of rebellion by the de- 
nial of justice. And England—what a condition is that of Eng- 
land, which these political tinkers are endeavouring to amend 
by coercion, gagging, and the bloody weapons of destruction ! 

We see placards on the walls of London, and we hear of de- 
putations, thanking the government for preserving order, and 
breathing the most volcanic loyalty. Do these placarders and 
deputations believe that the dispersion of a body of unarmed 
petitioners, that the opposing of gags to complaint, and the 
giving of stones instead of bread, is the way to preserve order 
and promote loyalty? If there be truth in history, or faith in the 
ordinary principles of human nature, we believe that these very 
measures will be found to be the aggravation of disorder, and 
the worst compromise of the spirit of loyalty that could be 
hit upon. To make people orderly you must listen to their just 
complaints—to make them Joyal you must make them easy. 
You might just as well endeavour to compress the globe into a 
nutshell as to extinguish distress by rigour. 

But we are surprised to hear people who are well off them- 
selves still asserting that there is no real distress—that every 





man may have work if he will. Can there really be ignorance 
so profound and so pitiable? Why, there is not a foreigner who 
visits London who is not horrified at the mass of squalid desti- 
tution and crime which results from it, which here stares upon 
him. The prostitution which now covers almost every yard of 
our pavements—the haggard wretches who present themselves 
on every hand, are such as are not to be found in the world be- 
sides. But plunge into the narrow alleys, amid the denser por- 
tions of the population, hidden from the ordinary eye. There you 
find square miles of squalour, filth, destitution, misery, and 
crime, in such a rankness, intensity, and extent, as no city or 
nation, in any age, ever presented the most distant approach to. 

We heard an intelligent American, the other day, who had 
been for two years traversing the continent, say, that there was 
uothing in the world like it. We have letters from Manchester, 
Nottingham, the Staffordshire Potteries, and other places, all 
speaking of the unparalleled distresses. 

A master manufacturer writing from Nottingham says :— 

“The aristocracy are fast reducing this country to the 
wretched condition of Ireland, but I do hope that the measure 
of their iniquity and that of the people’s patience are nearly full, 
for I never witnessed so much misery as now exists in this 
neighbourhood, and the circuit of the adjacent manufacturing 
villages and towns. Thousands are endeavouring to emigrate, 
but many find their means inadequate, and most reluctantly are 
compelled to remain. The shopkeepers and manufacturers have 
latterly suffered dreadfully from the general ‘ pressure’ as it is 
politely called, and many of them now begin to sympathize with 
the working classes, and to say, ‘something must be done ;’ a 
very different language to that which they held only two or 
three years ago.” 

We have seen in the newspapers the representations which 
have been made by an assembly of 10,000 of the working clas- 
ses, or rather who should be, and wish to be the working classes, 
but are the workless and starving classes, to the Mayor and 
authorities of Manchester on their fearful condition. In a pamph- 
let published in that great manufacturing town, called ‘“‘ Hap. 
piness,—the Land restored to the People,” we find this startling 
picture of the 

STATE OF THE PEOPLE. 

‘“¢The present condition of the greater mass of the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland, commands the most serious atten- 
tion of every reflecting mind, that the causes which have pro- 
duced such dire calamities, may be remedied. 

During the past year thousands of sentient intelligences were 
hurried out of existence by famine and pestilence, and millions 
have been rendered susceptible of every disease, through want 
of nutritious diet; so that pestilence again spreads o’er the 
land. 

Thousands are forced into compulsory idleness, who would 
gladly produce wealth if allowed ; and hundreds of distributors 
are sunk in irredeemable bankruptcy. Workhouses, prisons, 
policemen, and soldiers increase, with poverty, wretchedness, 
and crime. The governors of the land who should have stored 
a year or two provisions beforehand in case of any failure, treat 
the people with scornful cruelty amidst their sufferings, as if it 
was a necessary periodical occurrence. But I feel confident 
that I can prove that our present awful condition, has its origin 
in our very social and political structure of society. There are 
500,000 thieves, and 250,000 prostitutes waging war on society. 
The cost of prosecution of criminals, amounts to £2,500,000 
yearly, and £8,000,000 of poor rates, absorbed without repro- 
duction. £100,000,000 in nine years will thus be worse than 
wasted, which, if properly applied, would entirely remove po- 
verty, vice, crime, and heavy taxation, and remove those ob- 
stacles which hinder the production of millions of the most 
valuable wealth ; secure permanent profitable employment, for 
the people, and give education to all that require it.” 

In the Potteries a meeting has been held, and a deputation 
sent to the Board of Guardians, praying for more out-door re- 
lief, in consequence of the immense extent of destitution. 

But volumes would not contain the details of the actual con- 
dition of English misery at this moment. We hear manufac- 
turers of the highest standing, and the most moderate political 
views, declaring that they see nothing but a tendency to revo- 
lution. That they employ their hands as much as possible, but 
do not sell their goods. This we find a very general condition, 
and it is a condition that palpably cannot last. Numbers of 
working people apply to us te aid themin getting accepted by 
the Board of Emigration, but the extent of relief of this kind, 
is not a twentieth part what it ought to be, and is tied up by ab- 
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tive man eame to our office this week. His family has been 
long known to us. They are industrious and every way most 
meritorious. This young man is a smith—an admirable work- 
wan. Without work in the Midland Counties, and havinga 
wife and three children, he set out to seek employment. He 
got none on the way to London. He has diligently traversed 
“London for five weeks in search of work, but in vain. With the 
strongest recommendations from gentlemen well-known, he ap- 
plied at the Woolwich Dockyards. It was useless. Everywhere 
|. he was told that they were turning off, not taking on hands. 
| This able, steady, and industrious young man, who would re- 
joice toemigrate, is now treading his way back poorer than 
| when he set out, to his native place and his family. 
i] And will men yet pretend to say that there is work for those 
| who will do it? Will they tell a country where the working 
classes are there in tens of thousands reduced to inaction and 
| starvation, and where the middle classes are sinking in conse- 
| quence, and must sink rapidly, that it must be patient, orderly, 
and loyal. 

Such language is an insult, to the misery that abounds, and 
the strongest incentive to disorder and treason. The only 
thing which can save us is, the timely coming forth of the mid- 
dle classes to join the people in a firm resistance to the present 
encroachments on our liberties, and as firm a demand for re- 
form and ameliorating measures. 

In vain will Lirrt: Puaraon Rvssett harden his heart at 
every fresh cry of the oppressed; in vain will he drive the 
meek and patient Moses of constitutional appeal from his pre- 
sence. The growing distress will betoo mighty for him. Every 
good man must give him up now he has destroyed the last of 
our remaining liberties, that of speech and the press, and has 
found no laws despotic enough for him, without resorting to the 
reign of the infamous Charles II, when blood flowed like water, 
and lewdness like a sewer; when his own ancestor, Lord Wil: 
liain Russell, and the brave Algernon Sidney fell by govern- 
ment treason and the axe, when the butcher-judge Jeffries 
sate and executed with brutal violence the brutal will of the 
most detestable monarch that ever polluted the throne of 
England. 

The times demand the wisest counsels of the wise—the 
firmest measures of the firm—the promptest union of the 
prompt. If there be any love of God or man, of liberty or of 
peace ; any feeling for human misery, or desire for the honour 
of our country, andits progress in the midst of the nations— 
the merchants, manufacturers, and the whole middle class, 
must no longer twaddle about order and loyalty, but come forth 
and in union with the people, insure the prevalence of those 
qualities—and the salvation of the state. 


EXCELLENT USE FOR NEWSPAPERS. 
To the Editor of Howitt’s Journal. 


Haddassah Grove, Aigburth, near Liverpool, 
15th April, 1848. 
Sir, 
In the Record of your last publication, No. 68, of 
this date, you have an article entitled, ‘‘ Excellent Use for News- 
| papers when read,” which, in my opinion, is worthy of atten- 
tion from all persons interested in the welfare of this Empire. 
|| Imyself have very frequently (say from two to five per week) 
|| newspapers which I could spare the day after publication, or 
|| certainly two days after, and had Ia list of persons to whom I 
| could send them, I would willingly post them. Could you not 
furnish a list soon in your Record, asking your friends to send 
| all that can be spared, and impressing upon them the necessity 
| of changing the persons, lest one party should get many more 
| than others? Thinking this hint worthy of your attention, 
believe me to be, 
Yours truly, 
H. G. 
! 


Pudsey, April 18th, 1848. 
1 Sir and Madam, 
| In your Journal of April 15th I noticed a 
proposed scheme which, I think, if carried out, would be of im- 
| mense utility. I allude to the article headed ‘‘ Excellent Use for 
Newspapers when Read.” The amount of good which such a 
system would be likely to produce is incalculable. In the vil- 
lage in which I reside we have lately established a Reading 
Room, in connexion with the Mechanics’ Institute, but as our 
funds are limited, we are not able to go to the extent we other- 
wise should do, In accordance with the pressure of the times, 
we have endeavoured to afford instruction at as cheap a rate as 








possible. We have classes for instruc‘ion in Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Elocution, English Grammar, Latin, and Drawing. 
The Government School of Design, has kindly presented us with 
some Drawing Copies for the use of the pupils in Drawing. ~ Be- 
sides this we have a Library, and Lectures, and the Reading 
Room, and the charge for those benefits is only 2d. per week. 
In consequence of this our designs are necessarily contracted, 
therefore we make an appeal, through the medium of your 
Journal, to the friends of Literary Institutions, and solicit their 
help in the way you point out. Anything, no matter how seem- 
ingly trivial, will be thankfully received. We hope it will be 
responded to in a manner worthy of its object. We do not wish 
it merely for ourselves, but we wish other Institutions in like 
manner to come forward and state their wants, and we have no 
doubt there are many—very many—who will gladly lend a help- 
ing hand in their necessities. 
I am yours obediently, 
JoskPH WALKER, 

All communications forwarded to the address—Mechanies’ 

Institute, Pudsey, near Leeds, will be attended to. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS’S NEWSPAPER, ‘‘THE NORTH 
STAR.” 


We are glad to see with what spirit our friend Douglass pro- 
ceeds with his editorial duties. The North Star may rank 
with any American paper, for ability and interest. It is full of 
buoyancy and variety; and, we trust, is destined to run a long 
course in the cause of freedom and progress both for black and 
white. 


STAMFORD MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


A Soiree of the above Institute, which has been established 
a little more than twelve months, took place at the Banqueting 
Room, Stamford Hotel. Nearly two hundred persons, the 
greater proportion of whom were ladies, sat down to tea and 
coffee. : 

At half-past seven o’clock, Richard Newcomb, Esq., the highly 
talented and respected proprietor of the Stamford Mercury, took 
the chair, and opened the proceedings in a suitable address. He 
expressed the gratification he experienced in complying with the 
request of those friends who had requested him to preside, and 
assured the company of his anxiety for the moral and intellec- 
tual culture of the working classes. 

The Rev. E. Larken, of Burton, near Lincoln, who had been 
expected to be present, was prevented by domestic affairs. 

Mr. Passmore Edwards, of London, addressed the company at 
great length, and with considerable effect. He dwelt upon the 
importance of education, the effectual diffusion of which would 
supersede war, blot out the dark stain of intemperance, annihi- 
late crime, and make the human family happy. 

Mr. Thomas Islip, the highly respected principal of the Broad 
Street Academy, spoke admirably. In the course of his remarks 
he explained that this Mechanics’ Institute was an offshoot from 
an older society called the “‘ Scientific Institution of Stamford,” 
which the humbler classes of the town had found tq. be overlaid 
with patronage, and to be little calculated for their edification 
or amusement. 

During the evening several fashionable and attractive pieces 
of music were performed by Messrs. Wells, Woolman, Pearce, 
and Read: the efforts of these gentlemen to please the company 
were eminently successful, and elicited warm applause. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman brought the entertainment 
to a close at ten o’clock, . 
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